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Carolina, I'Africane by E. Caroni, I'Abolizione by R. Vincenzo, 
Ethiopia and Toussaint L'Ouverture by Anne Whitney, The Slave 
Auction, The Fugitive's Story, Taking the Oath and Drawing 
Rations, The Wounded Scout, and Uncle Ned's School by John 
Rogers, The Slave Memorial by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and The 
Death of Major Montgomery. 

The Question Before Congress. A consideration of the Debates and 
final action by Congress upon various Phases of the Race Ques- 
tion in the United States. By George W. Mitcheld. The A. 
M. E. Book Concern, Philadelphia, 1918. Pp. 237. 

This book contains little which has not been extensively treated 
in various other works of standard authors. It goes over the 
ground covered in books easily accessible in most local libraries. 
Yet there is in it something which the historian does not find in 
these other works. It is this same drama of history as it appears to 
an intelligent man of color well read in the history of this country 
although lacking the attitude of a scientific investigator. Whether 
he has written an accurate book is of little value here. These facts 
are already known. He has enabled the public to know the Negro 's 
reaction on these things and that in itself is a contribution to history. 

As to exactly what the author has treated little needs to be said. 
He begins with the slavery question in the Federal Convention of 
1787 which framed the Constitution of the United States. Then 
comes the treatment of the slave trade, the debate on the Missouri 
Compromise, the exclusion of abolition literature from the mails, 
the attack on the right of petition, the exodus of antislavery men 
from the South, the murder of Lovejoy, the coming of Giddings to 
Congress, the Wilmot Proviso, the formation of the Free Soil party, 
antislavery men in Congress, the effort to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the slavery question in California, the Fugitive 
Slave Act, the Kansas Nebraska trouble, the organization of the 
Republican Party, the Dred Scott Decision, John Brown's Raid 
and the election of Abraham Lincoln. 

Then follows a discussion of facts still more familiar. The 
author takes up the upheaval of the Civil War and the difficulty 
with which the Negroes effected a readjustment because of the 
large number of refugees. He next discusses the role of the Negro 
in politics during the Reconstruction period, the outrages which 
followed and the failure of the carpetbagger regime. The remain- 
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ing portion of the book is devoted to the treatment of the Negroes 
in freedom and the problem of social justice. In fact, almost every 
phase of Negro political history from the formation of the Union 
to the present time has been treated by the author. 

Negro Population: 1790-1915. By John Cummings, Ph.D., 
Expert Special Agent, Bureau of Census. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1918. Pp. 844. 

This volume is unique in that never before in the history of the 
Bureau of the Census has it devoted a whole volume to statistics 
bearing on the Negro. This work, moreover, is more important than 
the average census report in that it covers a period of 125 years. 
The compiler has used not only previously published documents 
but various unpublished schedules, tables and manuscripts which 
give this work a decidedly historical value. Never before has the 
public been given so many new figures concerning the develop- 
ment and progress of the Negroes in this country. It is a cause of 
much satisfaction then that these facts are available so that many 
questions which have hitherto been puzzling because of the lack of 
such statistics may now be easily cleared up. 

What the work comprehends is interesting. It is a statistical 
account of the "growth of the Negro population from decade to 
decade; its ge<^raphical distribution at each decennial enumera- 
tion ; its migratory drift westward in the early decades of the last 
century, when Negroes and whites were moving forward into the 
East and West South Central States as cultivators of virgin soil ; its 
drift northward and cityward, and in more recent decades south- 
ward out of the "black belt," in response to the universal gravity 
pull of complex economic and social forces; its widespread disper- 
sion on the one hand, and on the other its segregation with ref- 
erence to the white population; its sex and age composition and 
marital condition; its fertility, as indicated by the proportion of 
children to women of child-bearing age in different periods — again, 
under social conditions varying from the irresponsible relations of 
slavery to the more exacting institutions of freedom; its inter- 
mixture with other races, as shown by the increase in the propor- 
tion mulatto ; its annual mortality in the registration area ; its edu- 
cational progress since emancipation, in so far as it can be meas- 
ured by elementary schooling and by increasing literacy ; its crim- 
inality, dependency, and physical and mental defectiveness — those 



